IN   COLLEGE   PARK
song and blood are pure. It is an awful task, but it
has to be done. I must take the onus of it on my back,
ably helped by a merry blade or two, and rewrite
Anatomy in rhyme. It has to be done. It should
have been done long ago. The Irish ollaves would
have called in their poets to put the whole dull
subject on a ballad basis as they put pedigrees and
the Law:
" Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring."
I was dissecting with Birrell, who wrote the ad-
ventures of the lingual nerve; if you read about it in
Cunningham you would never realise its high destiny
and all that it did, does and can do. The lingual
nerve ! The lingual nerve ! What history has it
not made ! It has lifted man above the beasts and
given him speech, and speech created thought. It has
roused crowds and razed empires; it has enchanted
the ear in song and poetry; it has wooed and won,
thereby taking precedence over the Long Pudendal
Nerve of Soemmering.
I was on the head and neck. Birrell was on the
arm. He was digging into the antecubital fossa in
front of the elbow. I was telling him about the glories
and importance of the lingual nerve. The professor
blew along suddenly and interrupted us.
" If there were less talk there would be more con-
centration. It is better to dissect in silence. There
is nothing more distracting than talk. You, Ouseley,
should try to expose the lingual nerve without cutting
Wharton's duct. Be careful just there. Use the
handle of the knife."
" That nerve is mightier than the sword," Birrell
ventured,
" What do you mean ?"